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the Epistle prefixed to The Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts
(1648)/wrote:
cSo soon as God had set up politicall government among his
people Israel hee gave them a body of lawes for judgement both in
civil and criminal causes. These were breif and fundamental prin-
ciples, yet withall so full and comprehensive as out of them clear
deductions were to be drawne to all particular cases in future times.9
As an example of the adoption of biblical law in both coun-
tries, may be cited the punishment of adultery with death. In
1650, in England, an act to this effect was passed, but its severe
penalties nullified its author's intentions. A careful inquiry2
has revealed only three, or perhaps four, cases in which the
conviction of a culprit was followed by the infliction of death.
Between 1651 and 1659 twenty-three persons were indicted for
that offence before Middlesex juries, but with one exception
the verdict was always 'not guilty9. As it is improbable the
evidence was so often insufficient, it is clear that the jurymen
would not convict in view of the extreme penalty. In fact the
consequence of making the law so severe was that the evildoer
escaped scot-free,
On the other hand legislation was more successful in re-
pressing practices generally abhorred. At the beginning of this
period duelling was very prevalent and threatened to become
more so. Thanks to the civil wars, London was infested with
disbanded soldiers, cashiered officers, and young bloods known
as Hectors, and all these were constantly picking quarrels about
punctilios. Accordingly an ordinance was issued that any per-
son sending or receiving a challenge and not informing the
authorities within twenty-four hours should be imprisoned for
six months. Any person fighting a duel and killing his anta-
gonist was declared guilty of murder and was to suffer the legal
penalty therefor. Even when no death took place, both the
principals and their seconds were condemned to banishment
for life. This legislation was fairly successful, for public opinion
supported it and a jury did not hesitate to convict a duellist.3
Equal zeal was shown in an attempt to repress minor offences
against morality, such as drunkenness, swearing, and gambling.
Of these, the first was naturally the most widespread and the
most difficult to suppress. Even under the rule of the puritans
1 Reprinted by the Harvard University Press, 1939, for the Huntington Library,
with an Introduction by Max Farrand.
* F. A. Inderwick, The Interregnum (1891), pp. 33-8.            3 Ibid., pp. 28-3*.